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EDITORIAL 


THE 1950 WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 

How can we develop in children the mental, emotional, and 
spiritual qualities essential to individual happiness and responsible citi- 
zenship, and what physical, economic, and social conditions are deemed 
necessary to this development? 

This was the central concern of the Midcentury White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth. 

To what extent did it succeed? 

It would be a mistake to claim too much for such a conference in 
the present tragic state of the world. But certain facts about the 1950 
conference would seem to make it stand out well ahead of most if not 
all of the previous conferences. 

In the first place, it was magnificently prepared for. During the 
two years preceding the conference National, State, and local com- 
mittees had been planning, studying, working together on the problems 
of children and youth. A series of valuable fact-finding reports, built 
out of this experience, had been compiled—reports notable for brevity, 
definiteness, and reality. Panel groups and work sessions had been sys- 
tematically organized, insuring participation at the culminating Wash- 
ington sessions by hundreds and even thousands of individuals, young 
people as well as adults, representing every conceivable activity directed 
to the wellbeing of children and youth. 

The real test of the conference will, of course, come in the next 
few months or years. It will be a test of special difficulty; the follow- 
up comes in a time of unforeseen public emergency, when short-sighted 
measures are likely to have the right of way. But the values struggled 
for in the White House Conference are timeless; sooner or later society 


will have to recognize them and build on them with every human 
resource we have. 
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WHAT WE KNOW ABOUT THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
HEALTHY PERSONALITIES IN CHILDREN* 


BY 


BENJAMIN SPOCK, M.D. 
Rochester Child Health Institute, Rochester, Minnesota 


HAT do we know today about the 
development of personality in chil- 
dren? I can only give examples. 

The baby is quite helpless for a good 
part of the first year except for the work- 
ings of the organs inside his plump ab- 
domen, the loud cry which he uses for 
any discomfort and a sucking mechanism 
that will almost take the skin off your 
finger. Yet to me the most fascinating 
fact of infancy is that a baby a couple of 
months old, at a time when he can’t talk, 
stand, sit, reach with his hand or hold his 
head steady, still knows how to smile and 
does so delightedly when his mother greets 
him. He is clearly intended to love and 
to evoke love from the beginning. Even 
stuffy people fall into baby talk with him. 

Is this just sentimental talk? No. It 
is a fact that infants who have long been 
starved for company and affection, for in- 
stance in coldhearted, understaffed insti- 
tutions, may wither in body and spirit. 


They lose all joy in doing things and see- 


ing people. At a year of age they may 
spend their days lying sadly on their 
backs, rolling their heads from side to 
side. If the neglect lasts too long, the 
responsiveness to life may be impossible to 
resuscitate and they may grow up apa- 
thetic, unloving people. A ce:.ain form 
of the insanity called schizophrenia has 
been seen to develop before the age of one 
year in babies who have received atten- 
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tion, but of an unfriendly quality. Such 
tragedies are rare. But they prove that 
love is as vital as calories and that the 
baby’s personality is being shaped from 
the start by the mother’s and father’s 
attitudes. 

From this it follows that everything 
which can be done to help parents feel 
comfortable and loving will be beneficial 
to the baby, everything which makes 
them feel tense will be unfortunate. 
Anyone will recognize this who has talked 
to a mother who contrasts the devastat- 
ing feeding conflict in which she became 
involved with her first child in the days 
when rigid feeding was the law, with the 
happy results in a second child when he 
and she were encouraged to behave more 
naturally. 

This is why physicians are interested in 
trying the so-called rooming-in arrange- 
ment, to see whether an opportunity for 
the mother and father to be close to and 
share in the care of the newborn baby, 
even in the first week of life, will ease 
some of the sense of strangeness and anxi- 
ety that so many parents now feel at first. 
This is also the explanation for the swing 
toward flexibility and self-regulation in 
feeding schedules which has already 
proved itself practical, healthy and en- 
joyable to baby and mother. 

Physicians and public health nurses are 
learning that it is not only good man- 
ners but the most concrete sort of mental 
hygiene to listen understandingly to 
young parents’ worries (which they apol- 
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ogetically call silly questions), to com- 
mend them whenever possible and to en- 
courage them to adjust their care to the 
infant’s stage of development. 

Erikson has said that in the first year 
of life the baby acquires his basic sense of 
trust, trust in his parents’ loving ministra- 
tions, and through that, trust in himself. 
In the period from perhaps 1 to 3 years 
he gets his sense of autonomy. 

He learns to walk and he never stops 
walking. He explores, he feels the shapes 
of things, he climbs, he shakes everything 
that isn’t nailed down, he tastes paper, 
specks of dust, the dog’s tail. He gradu- 
ally goes longer distances from his mother. 
He is testing the world, he is testing and 
exercising his own skills, he is building 
self-confidence and independence. 

But he is not sailing off into space like 
a released balloon. He is more like a man 
learning to swim by pushing himself 
backward from a dock but holding 
tightly to a rope with which he jerks him- 
self in at the first twinge of anxiety. 


The bold explorer rushes crying for his 


mother when a stranger approaches too 
suddenly. This is the age when a mother 
complains that her baby cries whenever 
she leaves the room. 

When this underlying dependency is 
ignored the results may be serious. A 
sensitive 2-year-old who is left at a nurs- 
ery school before he has had time to learn 
to feel secure with the teacher may be- 
come much too frightened even to go 
back. 

Another 2-year-old whose mother leaves 
him in the care of an unfamiliar substi- 
tute may become so frantically dependent 
when she returns that he cannot let her 


out of his sight and cries in terror when 
put to bed. 

So the 1-to-3-year-old is not only ac- 
quiring a general sense of autonomy. He 
is finding the exact degree to which he 
wants to be separate from and close to 
his mother. 

He becomes arbitrary about his food 
likes and dislikes. 
and possessive interest in his bowel move- 
ment; he makes a big issue of it if some- 
one else tries to interfere too bossily in 
this private matter. 


He takes a personal 


He learns to say “no” not only when 
it is something he doesn’t want to do but 
when it is something he does. We see that 
he is deliberately practicing autonomy for 
its own sake, compulsively, like an un- 
easy man doing exercises—just to get 
muscles. 

Secure parents take this new, this semi- 
autonomous child, in their stride, sensing 
that he now requires tactful, imaginative 
handling. 

We know that the child between 1 and 
3 is vulnerable, terribly vulnerable, to the 
attitudes of his parents. If he is regu- 
larly shamed for his accidents, accidents 
in the general and in the sanitary sense, 
he acquires a sense of shame and un- 
worthiness. If he is excessively domi- 
nated he becomes defiant or submissive. 
If he is constantly warned that the parent 
will no longer love him unless he behaves 
differently, his whole personality will be 
poisoned with uneasiness and antagonism. 

By the age of 3 or 4 the child can af- 
ford to fuss less about his independent 
rights and can turn more positively to 
people and ideas. He is enthusiastic about 
the people he loves, the things they do. 
He wants to feel like them and do things 
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the way they do them. He is curious and 
intensely creative. Each new experience 
fires his imagination and he must recreate 
the drama, with himself playing a major 
role. His emotional closeness to people 
makes him not only experience their tri- 
umphs but their injuries. The sight of 
a cripple makes him anxiously imagine 
the feeling of being crippled. 

The boy becomes increasingly aware 
that his destiny is to become manly, in 
the pattern of his father and other ad- 
mired males. He plays at driving cars, 
shooting guns, building skyscrapers, go- 
ing to work. The girl who is devoted to 
her mother takes joy in turning more and 
more to doll care and other feminine fas- 
cinations. 

As the boy comes to identify himself 
with his father and the men, he also takes 
a more romantic view of his adored 
mother and is apt to insist when 3 or 4 
that he will marry her some day. Though 
this arouses some feeling of rivalry with 
his old man it does not seriously impair 
the good relationship when the father is 
both manly and loving. In fact it seems 
to help the boy learn to enjoy rather than 
fear competition. But if the father has 
been uncomfortable with his son all along 
and the small boy has been insecure, too 
tightly tied to his mother, clinical experi- 
ence indicates that the competitive situa- 
tion becomes a painful one for him, ac- 
centuating his uneasiness with his father 
and his dependence 6n his mother. When 
such attitudes become crystallized, they 
contribute to many neuroses of later life 
and impair the growing boy’s capacity to 
compete in the world of men and to be- 
come an adequate father in his turn. 

Similarly, the little girl who has never 


gotten along easily with her mother may, 
in this period, become more hostile to her 
and turn to her father, not only to adore 
him romantically but to pattern herself 
after him, too. The girls whose attach- 
ments and ideals become shifted in this 
manner are apt to have more trouble mak- 
ing stable marriages and to find too little 
satisfaction in rearing children of their 
own. 

This period, then, from about 3 to 6 
years, is vital in setting the patterns for 
each child. The way in which the father 
and mother get along, the feelings that 
each parent has for the child will leave 
a specific imprint on the child’s ideals in 
such matters as what kind of a person he 
or she expects to be, how he or she will 
make out with his own sex, what he or she 
will be looking for in marriage, and what 
his or her attitudes 
daughters will be. 


toward sons and 


When we add these first three phases 
of childhood together, the all important 
common denominator is, of course, the 
parents, good parents, truly loving par- 
ents. 


You know why I say truly loving. I 
mean not only lots of love but the well- 
rounded, easy-going kind of love. For 
there are also the lopsided varieties. 

We are also concerned with finding 
good parents for the baby or young child 
who has no parents. 

Much has been done to eradicate gross 
abuses in adoption practices in America. 
But many conscientiously planned adop- 
tions still go wrong. The adopted child 
is often subject to doubts in himself and 
in his adopted parents. Child-placing 
agencies are groping for better, surer ways 
of selecting homes. There is a crying 
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need for careful, scientific studies of the 
crucial factors. 

Thien there are the young children in 
the thousands who are being neglected in 
their own homes. Every social worker, 
teacher, physician sees such children regu- 
larly. We say, “If only we could find 
good foster care or a first class nursery 
school!” Too often none are available. 


We can see such a child’s personality be- | 


ing warped right in front of our eyes. 
We know that the chances are great he 
will grow up irresponsible, self-centered, 
He won’t be able to hold a 
job. He will make life miserable for his 
family. He may become antisocial. 
None of us would claim that we could 
reach or salvage all these children. But 
we certainly know that some loving care 
in a stable atmosphere for even a few 
hours a day would help. 
about 


impulsive. 


If we are serious fostering 


healthy personalities here is a place to 


begin. 
dren if we don’t?) They say that it costs 
on the average $30,000.00 to catch, 
convict and imprison a felon. Society 
pays this bill because it believes it has to. 
We are getting ready to spends tens of 
billions a year for armament because we 
now believe it is worth while. But in ef- 
fect we said we couldn’t spend ten mil- 
lion extra last year for mental health and 
for child welfare because we couldn’t af- 
ford it. ‘ 

There are two faults: We who know 
something about children’s needs don’t 
speak up with enough conviction when 
questions of social services, welfare, social 
security are being considered. We also 
have failed to carry out controlled studies 
and investigations and convincing demon- 


Who will speak for these chil- ° 
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strations to prove to others that our solu- 
tions are worth while, even economical. 

In the period from about 6 to 12 years, 
the child is no longer satisfied with make 
believe grown-up activities. It is an even 
greater challege to try to act like the 
other boys he sees. He wants to dress 
like them, have his hair cut like them, use 
the word “ain’t” if they do. In order 
to free himself to follow these new pat- 
terns, he seems to have to rebel against his 
parents’ standards. He deliberately turns 
sloppy in his table manners and in his 
personal appearance. He says “So what!” 
When he is out in the world of school or 
the neighborhood, he is on the lookout for 
opinions of other authorities to use to 
provoke arguments with his parents. He 
wants to prove them wrong not so much 
for their good as for his own justification. 

He and his school mates discuss ear- 
nestly what is proper behavior according 
to their own lights. Those who agree 
form secret clubs, to convince themselves 
through their solidarity that they must 
be right, and to bring group pressure to 
bear on the nonconformers. In other 
words, they are hard at work practicing 
social organization, the relations between 
the individual and the group which hold 
society together. 

As he strives to become independent of 
his parents’ supervision, the child feels 
the compulsion to be more conscientious 
as an individual. He enjoys rules and 
turns to games that are all rules and 
strictness like hopscotch and mumblety- 
peg. His conscience is working overtime, 
and makes him step over cracks in the 
sidewalk. 


Let no one be misled by all this strain- 
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ing on the child’s part into thinking that 
Un- 
derneath, he still looks to his parents for 
his basic security and morals. 


he is really ready for emancipation. 


Nevertheless, he is certainly ready to 
be influenced strongly by the school, the 
church, the Scouts, especially in these 
new areas of group standards, social ac- 
ceptance and responsibility to the group. 

In the olden days it was thought that 
the job of the school was only to see that 
the child learned a certain amount of sub- 
ject matter. Now we realize, through 
research by educators, psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists, that the child is learning much 
more than this whether for good or evil, 
whether the school thinks it is teaching 
other things or not. 

Studies of the influence of different 
types of teacher discipline have shown 
that the teacher who depends on an ex- 
cessively 


authoritarian leadership, in 


which she does all the bossing and the 
children merely obey, may make for an 
orderly classroom. 


But when she gets 
out of earshot, there is little discipline 
left. The work stops. The children take 
out the hostility, that has been pent up in 
them, on each other. 

On the other hand, the teacher who 
leads democratically, who encourages the 
fullest participation of the pupils in plan- 
ning their projects and in cooperatively 
carrying them out, can leave the room 
knowing that the work will go on almost 
as efficiently as when she is there. In such 
a classroom the children are learning co- 
operation, responsibility, self-discipline, 
not as mottos but as ways of living. 

In the olden days it was often assumed 
that children are chiefly motivated in 
their learning by competition for high 
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marks or fear of failure. To be sure, 
these motives exist, but when they are 
accentuated they make for hostile rivalry 
among the top scholars and for a deep 
conviction of their inadequacy 
among those who cannot make the grade. 
Now we know that children are eager to 
learn if the work is suited to their ability, 
and that there must be flexibility in the 
work of the classroom to give each child 
his chance to achieve and mature. 

Today there is still plenty to learn 
about the details of how to design school 
programs at various ages that will best 
foster intellectual development, social de- 
velopment and character development. 
But much more urgent is that we make 
greater use of the wisdom we already 
have. In schooling, we are knowingly 
short changing our children. 

Our schools are too few and too small. 
Much of the equipment is antiquated. 
Most classes throughout the country are 
shockingly large, so large that the best 
teachers are frustrated. There are too 
few teachers. Not enough effort is made 
to select only those who by temperament 
are suited to help children. Their train- 
ing in many colleges still slights the na- 
ture of childhood which should be the 
very core of their preparation. It is fu- 
tile to talk about selecting the best people 
for training when too few of any quality 
are applying. Salaries of competent 
teachers are too low for the important 
work they are doing and they are seldom 
accorded the respect and prestige they de- 
serve. 


own 


Can we afford better schools for our 
children? The proportion of the national 
income going to public education has 
been falling in recent decades. America 
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spends a smaller proportion than Great 
Britain, than Russia. America spends less 
for public education than for tobacco, 
than for liquor, than for cosmetics. We 
pay for what we want. 

Another sad block is the fact that 
though the citizens of America will vote 
on a questionnaire for more emphasis on 
character building in schools, they too 
easily become alarmed when good educa- 
cators attempt this very thing, fearing 
that the “three R’s” are being neglected. 

There is no point in our getting mad at 
this inconsistency. It is obvious that we 
who are interested in good schools must 
do a better job of educating the public in 
their value. 


In adolescence the boy or girl, with an 
almost new body and new feeling, must 
find himself all over again. His grown- 
upness brings out his rivalry with his par- 
ents. One side of him aspires toward 
an idealized maturity. The other side, 


frightened by its inexperience, clings to 


childhood dependence. This latter side 
cannot admit its own timidity and loudly 
protests that it is the parents who will 
not trust him or let him grow up. Friend- 
ship and crushes have a new importance 
and intensity. 

Many educators and others who work 
with adolescents feel that our society has 
done less to solve the needs of this age 
group, even on a theoretical basis, than 
it has the needs of other ages. Anthropol- 
ogists who have scen how the adolescent 
is helped to find a proud place in the 
adult community in many other parts of 
the world agree. With our justified be- 
lief in education, we keep them pupils at 
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least until the age of 16 or 18 years (in 
the case of psychiatrists till 35). Usually 
however, we do this in a fashion that de- 
nies them an adequate sense of acceptance 
into the grown-up world and of dignified 
participation in it. They are forced to 
consolidate with each other instead of 
with us. The more exaggerated manners 
of the bobby soxers, the zoot suiters and 
the Joe Colleges are not harmful in them- 
selves but they should be reproaches to us 
that we have diverted so much energy and 
desire to belong away from valuable chan- 
nels. 

There are no good reasons aside from 
the immense inertia of our institutions 
and customs why we cannot improve this 
situation. 

The prospect that most of our youth 
will have to do armed service makes it 
even more urgent that we get at this job. 

Emotional disturbances are unfortunate 
enough at any stage of life. In adoles- 
cence there is a greater likelihood that 
they will be “acted out” in antisocial, de- 
linquent behavior. This not only pushes 
the child outside the pale at an age where 
acceptance by the group is particularly 
vital, but often embroils him in the all 
too undiscriminating processes of the 
police, the courts and corrective institu- 
We know today that delinquent 
behavior is only a reflection of what the 
child has received from parents and soci- 


tions. 


ety. We know that the experience of 
being branded and of serving time in an 
institution that is not ideally organized 
and staffed frequently hardens the heart 
of the offender. Yet we show little rec- 
ognition of our responsibility in most 
parts of this country. 
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It is only after truly finding himself in 
the earlier phases of adolescence that the 
youth is able to reach a more mature level 
in which he is capable of intimate friend- 
ship and love for others. Often it is the 
friendships formed in late adolescence 
that last most intensely through the rest 
of life, and this is the time when most 
marriages are made. 

Finally, after the other stages have 
been lived through, comes true maturity. 
The adult emerges from his absorption in 
those he loves most closely, and includes 
wider and wider circles in his concern. 
The father and mother produce chidren 
and love them truly. They will make 
every necessary sacrifice for them—not 
the loudly protesting sacrifice nor the 
forced one—but the spontaneous, un- 
counted one. Though each parent’s de- 
votion is given freely to the children, the 
other parent, does not feel this as sub- 
tracted from his share. The good par- 
ents’ love does not try to possess the child, 
not keep him a babyish plaything, nor 
force him to act out their ambitions. It 
is a love that, without having to be re- 
minded, naturally respects the child as a 
person and enjoys seeing his potentialities 
unfold. True parental love goes further 
and considers the child as not just its own 
but as held in trust for the community. 
This is because mature people have a deep 
sense of themselves as participants in a 
wider society and as wing allegiance to 
the spiritual aspirations of that society. 

We know some of the more obvious ob- 
stacles that interfere with the develop- 
ment of the final stages of maturity. 
The inability of the world to achieve 
peace keeps us all anxious and suspicious. 
In America we have not yet succeeded in 


stabilizing and integrating our spiritual 
ideals. Our lack of set traditions has been 
one of the keys of our progress but it 
also robs many of us of the secure enjoy- 
ment of life which stable traditions give 
to other societies. 

Some of the ideals that are constantly 
held up to us by advertisements, by mo- 
tion pictures, by radio, such as youthful- 
ness, wealth and sophistication, may not 
be vicious but they are certainly not the 
prime parental virtues either. 

What are some of the more specific dif- 
ficulties of parents that we see clinically? 
There is the anxiety which so many feel, 
especially when facing the care of their 
first child. One root of this is inexperi- 
ence. In simpler societies girls and boys 
are taking care of their younger brothers 
and sisters from early childhood right 
through adolescence. There is never a 
chance to forget how to hold a baby’s 
head, what to feed him, how to make him 
behave. 

Our respect for scientific authority has 
also created anxiety in that it has robbed 
young parents of a natural confidence in 
their ability to take care of their children 
and made them vulnerable to every shift 
of scientific discovery and opinion. In 
simpler days parents never doubted that 
they knew what was right. Now they 
must ask, “What’s the latest theory?” 

Why are married mothers of even 
young children going to work in ever in- 
creasing numbers? Is it, as they say, be- 
cause the payments on the new house are 
so stiff? Is it that work in an office is 
more companionable or exciting than 
staying home? Is it that caring for chil- 
dren makes them tense and_ irritable? 
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These questions are important ones and 
we'd better find some solution. 

Anyone who works with parents—as 
physician, nurse, social worker, teacher— 
finds mothers who are resentful, either 
frankly or covertly, about their role as 
housekeeper and child rearer. One root 
may go back to rivalry with brother or 
antagonism to mother in early childhood. 
Another factor may be that most of our 
schools from kindergarten through col- 
lege focus so largely on the world outside 
the home (commerce, science, technology, 
the arts, communication, politics) that it 
is difficult for a girl not to get the idea 
that the only contribution the world re- 
spects is in these fields. For boys, too, 
our education neglects, out of all propor- 
tion, the importance and the satisfaction 
of human relations, of family living, of 
rearing fine children. Incidentally, this 
failure of schools to sensitize men to hu- 
man feelings impairs the effectiveness and 
happiness of men in their roles as lawyers, 
doctors, factory workers, and husbands, 
as well as in their roles as fathers. 

Have we, with all our proud inventive- 
ness in taking some of the drudgery out 
of housework and child care, ignored the 
emotional aspects of the problem and left 
even the most loving of mothers feeling 
somewhat anchored, isolated and bored 
when there is a young child to keep her at 
home? In pictures in the “National Ge- 
ographic Magazine” and in Margaret 
Mead’s motion pictures the mothers are 
sitting around in a clearing between their 


huts enjoying each other's company while 
they weave, cook, and watch the chil- 
dren. Can’t we try the same idea with 
a glamorized community center, right in 
the midst of a shopping district, where 
children are welcome and there are nurs- 
ery school teachers to help, where moth- 
ers can spend a couple of hours gossiping, 
sewing, modeling clay, watching a style 
show or an educational motion picture? 

In conclusion I would emphasize that 
though our knowledge is incomplete in 
most aspects of personality development, 
there is plenty of knowledge to do an in- 
finitely better job than is being done to- 
day. The most obvious and immediate 
needs, to my mind, are to provide more 
and earlier help for emotionally neglected 
children, and to improve our schools. I 
think the most fundamental question is: 
Why are so many parents unable to en- 
joy their children? We know what some 
of the causes are in individuals and that 
individual psychotherapy can be effective 
in certain cases. But we have not stud- 
ied the problem from a broad public 
health point of view and we have not 
begun to think of broad solutions. One 
of the investigations will be to see what 
educational methods, from nursery school 
through college, can do to keep alive the 
delight in children which is usually pres- 
ent in childhood, and to bring the boy 
and girl to adulthood with the feeling 
that there is no more important, honor- 
able, and soul satisfying job than having 
and caring for children. 
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SOCIO-ECONOMIC INFLUENCES UPON CHILDREN’S LEARNING* 


ALLISON DAVIS 
Professor of Education, The University of Chicago 


HE United States at this moment ur- 

gently needs, and in the future will 
require increasingly, all the able people it 
can get. To meet our spiralling man- 
power needs both for economic develop- 
ment and for defense, ability must be dis- 
covered wherever it exists, and given a 
fair chance to develop. A large propor- 
tion of the ability of our country, how- 
ever, is wasted in the schools, in the 
armed services, and in industry. 

In our country as a whole, more than 
60.our of every 100 children live in famil- 
lies of the lower socio-economic groups. 
The majority of these children are native 
white; millions more are from colored 
groups, or from white foreign-back- 
ground groups. 

From the time that these children begin 
school—and more than 70 out of every 
100 of our elementary school children 
come from these lower socio-economic 
groups—most of their ability is misdi- 
rected or wasted. This vast store of abil- 
ity in these millions of children in the 
lower socio-economic groups is largely 
wasted because their teachers do not un- 
derstand the basic cultural habits of the 
working groups. As is true of the staff 
in the armed services and in industry, and 
of social workers, clinicians, and psychi- 
atrists, more than 95 out of every 100 
teachers are from the middle socio-eco- 
nomic groups. The teachers, therefore, 


* Address before the Midcentury White House 
Conference on Children and Youth, Washington, 
D.C., December 5,1950. 
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come from a cultural way of life 
markedly different from that of the ma- 
jority of the pupils. Our teachers do not 
understand the behavior and goals of the 
lower socio-economic group of pupils. 
The lower socio-economic group of pu- 
pils, on the other hand, do not understand, 
and therefore cannot learn, the teachers’ 
culture. 


A Cultural Conflict 


In the public schools of America, we 
have, then, a great cultural conflict, or a 
cultural divide. Teachers, like social 
workers and clinicians, are trying ear- 
nestly to change the culture, the basic 
ways of life of more than half of the chil- 
dren in America. Yet our teachers do 
not understand the interests, goals, and 
culture of these masses of children, whom 
they wish to stimulate to learn. 

As a group, teachers are the first to 
admit that they are chronically anxious 
or “worried” people. Their worry is not 
just the result of the “imaginations.” 
Most of them suffer a gnawing anxiety 
and a deep sense of failure, as a result of 
their honest but ineffective efforts to help 
the children of the lower socio-economic 
levels to learn the school’s culture. It is 
certainly a realistic cause for worry, when 
the average child from the lower socio- 
economic group in this country is retarded 
by two years on achievement tests when 
he reaches the eighth grade. In a Mid- 
western school-population, studied -by 
Eells and others, the lowest socio-eco- 
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nomic group, when it had been in school 
only four years, was already two grades 
retarded on the average. 

Our teachers also face the extremely 
difficult task of trying to help children 
learn an unrealistic and extremely unin- 
teresting curriculum. Ralph W. Tyler, 
one of the two leading authorities on the 
curriculum, said in his address upon the 
occasion of the centennial observance of 
the founding of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, 
.. American schools and colleges 
place primary emphasis on memorization 
of textbook content,” and “the require- 
ments of school are largely those of a 
verbal sort.” With such a curriculum, 
Dr. Tyler adds, it is not possible to teach 
children how to think, or how to learn 
to solve real-life problems. 

The daily effort to teach these uninter- 
esting, memorized materials to children 
is an experience which would drive most 
people to the verge of a nervous break- 
down—which is where most conscientious 
teachers seem to be, most of the time. 
But it is clear that any other group of hu- 
man beings, faced with the same task, 
would be just as anxious and “worried” 
as teachers. 

When, in addition, the children who 
have to be taught these lifeless, rote- 
learned materials are from the lower socio- 
economic groups, whose habits and cul- 
ture the teacher does not understand, the 
teaching process involves at least a 50 
per cent waste of the children’s abilities 
and of the teachers’ efforts, 

Let us examine the causes of these 
socio-economic differences within the 
classroom, and consider how we may save 
more of the ability of 60 per cent of 
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our children—ability which is critically 
nécessary for our economic and national 
future. 

During the last 20 years, social anthro- 
pologists have carried out intensive stud- 
ies of socio-economic groups in cities in 
New England, the deep South, and the 
Mid-West. These studies have shown 
that the inhabitants recognize three major 
socio-economic strata, or social classes, in 
their communities. These levels may be 
termed upper class, middle class, and 
lower class. 

Each of these social-status levels has 
a way of life, or culture, which differs in 
many respects from the cultural way of 
life of the other social classes. 


The Slum Child 


The slum child, whose owa parents 
curse as a routine method of communica- 
tion, fight, and consider the school un- 
important in their futures, lives in a 
physical, economic, and cultural reality 
basically unlike that in which the middle- 
class child is trained. Therefore, if the 
slum child is to be realistic, many of the 
habits and attitudes which he learns will 
inevitably differ from those of the more 
sheltered, intimidated, and highly super- 
vised middle-class child. ‘That behavior 
which middle-class teachers, clinicians, 
and psychiatrists often regard as “‘delin- 
quent” or “hostile” or “unmotivated” in 
slum children is usually a perfectly re- 
alistic, adaptive, and—in slum life—so- 
cially acceptable response to reality. 

This social-class, or socio-economic 
moulding of the child’s behavior begins in 
the very first months of life. Dr. Robert 
J. Havighurst, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Human Development of the Uni- 
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versity of Chicago, and the writer have 
made a study of the differences between 
middle-class methods and _ lower-class 
methods of rearing young children. This 
research discovered that, on the average, 
lower-class infants are nursed more often, 
weaned later, allowed more time for the 
very difficult steps in toilet-training, and 
in general have a better chance for en- 
joying the basic organic gratifications. 

On the other hand, the middle-class 
child is pressed by parents to learn too 
early and fast. Contrary to popular be- 
lief, the middle-class child is required to 
help with chores earlier, and to assume 
responsibility for other children earlier. 
As would be expected, he has to come in 
earlier in the evening, and to work longer 
on school lessons. Middle-class children 
worried—they suck 
thumbs and show other anxiety-symptoms 
much more (3 to 1) than do lower-class 
children. But their family’s insistent 
pressure upon them for early and rapid 
attainment, and for conscientious work 
habits, makes middle-class children work 
much harder in school. Thus they please 
the teacher much more than do the 
lower-class children. 


are more 


To understand the socialization of slum 
children, one must first view the slum 
adult-world, and trace the motivational 
system which slum adults exhibit, as a 
group. What are the basic social drives 
of slum adults? To put this question 
more carefully, what experiences does the 
slum individual learn from his group to 
define as “pleasant,” and what experiences 
does he learn to define as “painful” among 
the available experiences in his world? 

One of the most basic differences in 
motivation between lower-class and mid- 
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dle-class people is their attitude toward 
eating. Owing to the greater security of 
their food supply, middle-class people eat 
more regularly. They therefore have 
learned to eat more sparingly at any given 
time, because they know they are certain 
of their next meal. They have also de- 
veloped a conscientious taboo upon “over- 
eating”; they feel some guilt about get- 
ting fat and about what they call “raid- 
ing the icebox.” 

Slum people, however, have a very un- 
certain food supply. Their fear that they 
will not get enough to eat develops soon 
after the nursing period. Therefore, 
when the supply is plentiful, they eat as 
much as they can hold. They “pack 
food away” in themselves as a protection 
against the shortage which will develop 
before the next payday. They wish to 
get fat, for they regard fat as a protection 
against tuberculosis and physical weak- 
ness. Basically, the origin of this attitude 
toward eating is their deep fear of starva- 
tion. 

Just as food-anxiety is far more urgent 
in lower-class than it is in middle-class 
society, so is the anxiety which is aroused 
by the danger of eviction from shelter, 
the danger of having too little sleep, the 
danger of being cold, and the danger of 
being in the dark. The middle-class indi- 
vidual is relatively certain that he will 
have enough coal or light; he buys his 
coal by the ton or the five tons; he burns 
five or ten electric lights. But the lower- 
class person’s hold upon fire for heating is 
on a day-to-day or week-to-week basis. 
He buys coal by the bushel, or by the five 
bushels, or by one-ton loads. Every week 
or so, therefore, he has to face the fear of 
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being cold, and of having his children 
cold. 

Similarly with light, his anxiety is far 
more chronic and realistic. His evenings 
are spent in a gray light; if more than 
one or two bulbs are used, and those are 
not of the lowest candle power, he will 
not be able to pay the light bill. There- 
fore, the fear of not having so basic a 
necessity as light—a fear which middle- 
class people escape after childhood—is re- 
current with the slum individual. - Walk 
into any real slum housing at night. Peo- 
ple are crowded together in a dingy, twi- 
light world. Their streets and alleys like- 
wise are full of darkness, so that their 
chronic expectation of assault or rape is 
increased. 

Just as slum people have painful anxi- 
ety-ridden associations with food, so they 
have with shelter, sleep and darkness. To 
this list must be added the fear of being 
inadequately clothed in winter. Most 
slum men, Negroes and whites, have no 
Most share- 
croppers’ children have no woolen clothes 
in. winter weather. 


overcoat in normal times. 


Depressions and Peaks 


Thus, lower-class people look upon life 
as a recurrent series of depressions and 
peaks, with regard to the gratification of 
their basic needs. In their lives, it is all 
or nothing, or next-to-nothing. When 
they have fire, their homes are stifling hot, 
and everyone sits as close to the fire as 
possible. For they remember anxiously 
what it was to be cold; to be too cold to 
sit in the house; so cold that the whole 
family must go to bed to keep warm. 
Just as their deep anxiety about starvation 
leads them even in good times to glut 
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themselves, as middle-class people view 
their eating, so does the learned fear of 
deprivation drive lower-class people to get 
all they can of the other physical gratifi- 
cations, “while the getting is good.” 

It would be more rational if they saved. 
and budgeted their money but human be- 
ings are not rational. They are what 
their culture teaches them to be. “Man 
is a reasoning, but not reasonable animal.” 
Lower-class people cannot learn middle- 
class foresight and moderation unless they 
can participate socially with middle-class 
people, whom they may then learn to imi- 
tate. So far, the public school is our only 
chance to teach lower-class people the 
middle-class motivational pattern. But 
the schools do not yet understand how to 
reward lower-class pupils. 

One further instance of lower-class 
children’s cultural behavior: This is 
their physical aggression, or “fighting.” 
Teachers misunderstand and resent the 
slum child’s fighting, just as they do his 
cursing, his so-called precocious sexual 
behavior, and his dialect. 
families, however, the parents themselves 
have taught their children to fight not 
only children of either sex but also adults 
who “make trouble” for them. If the 
child or adolescent cannot whip a grown 
opponent, the mother or father will join 
the fight. In such lower-class groups, an 
adolescent boy who does not try to be a 
good fighter ‘will not receive the approval 
of the father, nor will he be acceptable to 
any play-group or gang. The result of 
these cultural sanctions is that he learns 
to fight and to admire fighters. The con- 
ception that aggerssion and hostility are 
neurotic or maladaptive symptoms of a 


In lower-class 
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chronically frustrated adolescent is an 


ethnocentric view of middle-class psychi- 


atrists. In lower-class families, physical 
aggression is as much a normal, socially 
approved and socially inculcated type of 
behavior as it is in frontier communities. 

The last aspect of personality which I 
shall consider is intelligence. Using re- 
cent research, I should like to point out 
that socio-economic factors influence the 
school’s diagnosis of a child’s intelligence. 
According to the present “standard” in- 
telligence-tests, lower-class children at 
ages 6 to 10 have an average I.Q. which 
is 8 to 12 points beneath the average LQ. 
of the higher socio-economic group. For 
children of age 14, the present tests define 
the average 1.Q. of the lowest socio-eco- 
nomic group as being 20 to 23 I.Q. points 
beneath that of the higher occupational 
groups. 

In the same way, the present tests de- 
fine rural children, on the average, as 
much less intelligent than urban children; 
southern white children as much less in- 
telligent than northern white children, 
and so on. There is now clear, scientific 
evidence, however, that these tests use 
chiefly problems which are.far more fre- 
quently met in urban middle-class cul- 
ture. 


“Fast” and “Slow” Groups 


On the basis of these culturally biased 
1.Q.’s pupils are separated into so-called 
“fast” and “slow” groups in most systems. 
Moreover, school-systems have attached 
so much importance to those culturally 
biased tests that they have usually pro- 
vided poorer buildings and equipment, 
and higher teaeher-loads for those schools 
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located in the.lower socio-economic neigh: 
borhoods, because the pupils there are sup- 
posed to be “inferior” in mental ability. 

During the last five years, at the Uni- ° 
versity of Chicago, an intensive and coop- 
erative study of the present intelligence- 
tests has been carried out, on a grant from 
the General Education Board of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. The study re- 
vealed: 

(1) Ten of the most widely used 
standard tests of intelligence are composed 
in an overwhelming proportion of ques- 
tions on which the higher occupational 
groups are superior. 

(2) This superiority is found, upon 
study, to be associated with the type of 
vocabulary used in these standard tests 
and with the greater training and motiva- 
tion of the higher occupational groups 
with regard to these tests. 

These findings resulted from coopera- 
tive research by a group of educational 
psychologists, experimental psychologists, 
social anthropologists, and specialists in 
human development. The analysis of 
these data, gathered by testing more than 
5000 pupils with a battery of tests, and 
by retesting under an experimentally con- 
trolled plan, was carried out by Professor 
Kenneth Eells and by Professor Ernest A. 
Haggard. 

During the first three years of research, 
it was found that the low occupational 
groups and the  foreign-background 
groups were not superior on a single one 
of the 460 prablems in the 10 standard 
tests. They equalled the highest occupa- 
tional groups on 21 of the 460 problems. 
But these were less than 5 per cent of the 
problems. 
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The type of problem in present tests, 
which is clearly biased, may be illustrated 
by the following: 


A symphony is to a composer as a book is to 
what? 


( ) paper ( ) sculptor ( ) author ( ) musician 

( ) man 

On this problem, 81 per cent of the 
higher socio-economic groups marked the 
correct response, but only 51 per cent of 
the lower socio-economic group did so. 
In an experiment designed by Professor 
Ernest Haggard we made a problem simi- 
lar to that just read, but we used words 
and situations common to all social groups 
of children, This problem was read to 
the pupils: 

A baker goes with bread, like a carpenter goes 
with what? 

( ) a saw ( ) a house ( ) a spoon ( ) a nail 

( ) a man 

On this culturally fair problem, 50 per 
cent of each socio-economic group gave 
Dr. Haggard also 
discovered that when both the top and 
bottom socio-economic groups were given 
the same amount of practice on this cul- 
turally fair type of problem, both groups 
improved, but the lowest socio-economic 
group of children improved more. 


the correct answer. 


Findings with New Tests 


New experimental tests, using cultur- 
ally fair problems, have also been con- 


structed. In these new tests, the authors 
are not seeking a measure of “cultural 
background,” or of “home background,” 
or of “work habits,” or simply of school 
performance. We wish to measure that 
ability which underlies, uses, and is used 
by these economic, social, and home fac- 
tors. This essentially hereditary ability 
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is what we call “real intelligence,” “in 
nate ability,” “ 
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smartness,” or “mother- 
wit. 

One of the new tests is an individual 
test for children of ages six to nine, inclu- 
sive. The test's tentative standardization 
has been carried out by Dr. Robert D. 
Hess. 

In view of the results obtained with the 
standard tests, we were ourselves not an- 
ticipating the results which have come 
in from the new test. On the new ex- 
perimental test, the children from the 
lower socio-economic white group earned 
slightly higher average scores at age six 
than did the higher socio-economic white 
group, and equalled the performance of 
the upper socio-economic white group at 
each of the other three ages. 

When one controls the socio-economic 
cultural factors in a test, therefore, one 
finds sound statistical evidence that the 
average real intellectual ability (or what 
Binet called “capacity” as contrasted to 
“information” is in general at the same 
level for all socio-economic groups. Yet, 
in our public schools, we find the lower 
socio-economic groups—whether they are 
native white, colored, or foreign-born— 
segregated into so-called “slow” groups, 
and given inferior equipment and curric- 
ula, and taught by overloaded teachers. 
What could one logically expect, as a re- 
sult, except that they would have low 
achievement? 

It is easy in the years of childhood to 
cripple human ambition and ability. 
There is now scientific evidence that the 
children of families in the lower socio- 
economic group have a great fund of abil- 
ity, and many new abilities, not recog- 


nized or developed by the schools. 
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Developing Human Ability 


If new ability is to be developed, it 
must be discovered and trained in the 
public schools. The free school in Amer- 
ica must be the ladder of the people. 
Ttachers may think of themselves as un- 
important, as mere day-care-keepers-of 
deathly-quiet-in-the-classroom, but in the 
most realistic sense, the survival of the 
United States as a major power depends 
directly and chiefly upon the public 
schools. These are the reasons: 

We are faced by increasing economic 
competition, and by tremendous demands 
for defense. We shall need in the next 
decade a vast increase in the number of 
skilled, semi-skilled, and white-collar 
workers. We already are trying to in- 
crease our working force by 2,000,000, 
and that is only a beginning. 

How are we going to increase the pro- 
portion of our population which has skill? 
Only by recruiting more children who are 
poor but smart. That is an urgent na- 
tional requirement. It means, that the 
schools must discover and train effectively 
many more of the able children from the 
lower socio-economic groups. 

If we do not find, and train effectively, 
more of these children with quick minds, 
(good native ability) in the vast lower 
socio-economic groups in America, we 
shall be very seriously challenged by the 
tremendous populations of Asia and East- 
ern Europe. 

To effect this recruiting in the past, 
the United States has attempted to main- 
tain a “democratic ladder,” to make it 
possible for those who were poor, but able, 


to have a fair chance to rise, and to share 
in the advantages of our society. To the 
extent that the democratic ladder is open 
—and it has not been open for all groups, 
I do not need to remind you—it has 
served to keep a “way up” open for those 
who learned new difficult skills, and 
worked hard. The “democratic ladder” 
is our system for recruiting ability and 
ambition. 

The public schools have done the re- 
cruiting, and have taught some of the 
skills. Even so, they have overlooked and 
wasted about half the ability of the school 
population. Now we can no longer af- 
ford to waste this ability. In the next 
decade we shall face demands for all the 
ability we have, in all groups. 


In a similar crisis, one of the most 
highly intelligent men in our history, 
southern-born of southern-born parents, 


and coming from the very lowest socio- 
economic level in America, but a man 
who honestly believed in the open, demo- 
cratic ladder, said: 

“I have never had a political sentiment 
which was not inspired by the Declaration 
of Independence. . . . I have often in- 
quired of myself what great ideal it was 
that kept this Union so long together. It 
was not alone the separation of the colo- 
nies from the motherland, but that pas- 
sage in the Declaration of Independence 
which gave hope, not alone to this coun- 
try, but to all the world for all future 
time. 

“It was that which promised that . 
the weights should be lifted from the 
shoulders of all men, and that all should 
have an equal chance.” 
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THE IMPACT OF CULTURE ON PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 
IN THE UNITED STATES TODAY* 


MARGARET MEAD 
Associate Curator of Ethnology, American Museum of Natural History, New York City 


MERICAN children are growing up 
within the most rapidly changing 
culture of which we have any record in 
the world, within a culture where for sev- 
eral generations each generation’s experi- 
ence has differed sharply from the last, 
and in which the experience of the young- 
est child in a large family will be extraor- 
dinarily different from that of the first 
born. Mothers can not look back to the 
experience of their mothers, nor even to 
that of their older sisters; young husbands 
and fathers have no guides to the behavior 
which they are assuming today. So long 
standing and so rapid have been these 
processes of change that expectation of 
change and anxiety about change have 
been built into our character as a people. 
Our homes have become launching plat- 
forms from which our children set out 
on uncharted seas, and we have become 
correspondingly more anxious that they 
should be perfectly equipped before they 
go. Parenthood has become an engross- 
ing commitment to the future; where 
other people have stored up gold or or- 
chards, our principal treasure today has 
become the one or two or three children 
upon whom all the thought and effort of 
the parents are expended. Without the 
help of tradition, or with a religious tra- 
dition faced by unprecedented conditions 
of conflict and doubt, we have come to 


* Excerpts from an address at the Midcentury 
White House Conference on Children and Youth, 
December 6, 1950. 


rely more and more upon the new sciences 
of child development, and the studies of 
the world around us, on nutrition and 
pediatrics, on new forms of teaching and 
therapy. 

We as a people, parents, teachers, cit- 
izens, are rearing unknown children for 
an unknown world. We can not guess 
their needs by remembering our own, we 
can not find the answers to their questions 
by looking into our own hearts. Only by 
steadily projecting our vision forward, 
while we keep our observation finely 
attuned to the needs and fears and hopes 
of these new children, who walk so stur- 
dily, who must walk more sturdily than 
any generation has walked before, can we 
hope to provide the conditions of growth 
for the next generation who might deal 
with problems too vast for us, reared in a 
punier age, even to think about properly. | 
The most that we can do is to think about 7 
what thinking about them will be like, to 
present to our children a provisional pic- 
ture of humility and confidence, an ex- 
pectation that they, inheriting our pre- — 
vision, may in fact have vision enough to 
carry on their task of cherishing and pro- 
tecting the lives of men and the life of the 
world. 

Where in older children 
learned, either by admonition or example, 
to follow unthinkingly the ways of their 
elders, to laugh and weep, plant and har- 
vest as their fathers had done, in the 
United States children have had to learn 


cultures 
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to love parents whose example they could 
not follow, to listen to lullabies from 
the lips of a mother who could not speak 
the language of the new country well 
enough to order bread and butter from 
the shopkeeper, to accept at least partial 
discipline from a father condemned by 
his inexperience of the new country to 
work as an unskilled, often as an ex- 
ploited, laborer—and still to go on, learn- 
ing how to live in the new country, tread- 
ing paths on which no older wiser hands 
could guide their footsteps. And so 
awareness was born, awareness of new 
situations, the ability to live among 
strangers and make them into friends, to 
enter new school rooms where strange lan- 
guages were spoken and recite without an 
outward tremor in the voice, to go fara- 
way and live in strange cities, turning 
barren offices and chilly apartment houses 
into a framework for human relation- 
ships. 

This heritage, brought to the United 
States by those who spoke a foreign lan- 
guage, was added to the heritage of the 
first pioneers who, as they ventured into 
the new storm-ridden, frighteningly vast 
unsettled country, had also to be ready for 
anything, expectant of the unexpected. 
The children of the newer comers have 
learned from the children of the earlier 
ones and in turn have taught the children 
of the earlier ones their hardly learned 
lessons, how to remain flexible and tenta- 
tive, ready to settle or ready to move on, 
ready to look at each new situation as if 
it were pristine, as on a new Day of Crea- 
tion. And for this new flexibility, this 
new awareness, this new capacity to shift 
and change, to pause and weigh, they have 
also paid a price, the price of loneliness, 
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of the sense that each ventures alone along 
a path unguarded by the friendly spirits 
of past generations who have gone that 
way. David Reisman has called the new 
Americans a Lonely Crowd, Erik Erikson 
has shown how they five poised between 
rootedness and departure. Once aware 
of the loneliness which has come with 
learning to live all along in a series of 
changing new worlds, new educational 
efforts can be directed towards protect- 
ing our children, towards striking a new 
balance in which their closeness to them- 
selves can again become as important as 
it was to children who grew up in the same 
world as their parents had and in which the 
touch of one’s hand on one’s own hand 
will be as steadying and reassuring as the 
touch of some chance-met age mate’s. 
We have given our children an incom- 

parable heritage of independence, willing- 
ness to go out into new places among new 
people, willingness to stand on their own 
feet and answer for their own deeds. 
Now because the task ahead of them is 
even more exacting than any task which 
Americans have yet faced, we must use 
the knowledge which the new sciences of 
human behavior have given us, to create 
the conditions of the strength that will 
be needed, to give protection against lone- 
liness, new sources within the self, new 
capacities for moving into that future 
which is the only earthly future to which 
a democracy can commit itself, a future 
in which only the general direction of the 
next step is clear, in which men have the 
faith to say, although the night is dark, 
and they are far from home, 

“I do not ask to see 

The distant scene 

One step enough for me.” 
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PUTTING OUR PRESENT KNOWLEDGE TO WORK* 


LEONARD W. MAYO 
Director, Association for the Aid of Crippled Children, New York City 


F we are to make substantial advances 
in the next decade in applying what 
we know about child development we 
must work consciously and assiduously to 
develop the following: 

1. A scientific attitude of mind; not 
an ordinary open mind, but a searching 
one; not just an inquiring mind, but a 
mind and a heart that have what Einstein 
has called “a passion for comprehension.” 

2. A far better synthesis of available 
knowledge than we have at present; and 
a better collation of the results of cur- 
rent research in both the physical and 
social sciences. Better synthesis at the 
points of application will follow if there 
is better collation of the results of re- 
search during and after the research proc- 
ess. The realization that research, appli- 
cation, and more research are all a part 
of one process is, perhaps, the fact of 
greatest single importance in the whole 
problem. 

3. The recognition that there is an art 
as well as a science of application, and 
that perhaps 50 per cent of both lies in 
knowing what knowledge to apply as well 
as how to apply it. 

4. An identification and cultivation of 
the channels through which knowledge 
must be disseminated and applied. The 
individual, of course, is the basic channel 
—-physicians, social. workers, teachers, 
parents, clergymen, and all who work 

* From an address before the Midcentury White 


House Conference on Children and Youth, Wash- 
ington, D.C., December 4, 1950 


with children and youth. The school is 
a channel, the social agency, the church, 
and, indeed, any and all effective and in- 
telligent groups of human beings which 
can disseminate information and which 
have an impact on the lives of men and 
women who are responsible for applying 
knowledge of human behavior. 

§. Intelligent team work. Dr. Eliot, 
when he was a University president, used 
to say that “the collective ignorance” of 
the faculty members of a University was 
colossal. This might be said just as ap- 
propriately of those of us in the White 
House Conference and of all those in the 
United States who have daily responsibil- 
ity for sifting knowledge and applying it. 
This collective ignorance is, perhaps, the 
strongest possible argument for teamwork © 
between those who do research and those 
who apply it; between the physical sci-/ 
entist and the social scientist; and be-) 
tween all who are applying different parts” 
of the truth, as they see it, to programs 
and services addressed to various aspects” 
of human need. It is an eloquent argu- 
ment in favor of seeing human beings as 
a whole, and of applying what we know 
as a whole. 

6. We need foundations and univer- 
sities which will recognize that we have 
now reached the place where demonstra- 
tion and experimentation in the spirit and 
with the methods of research are needed 
at the point of application quite as much 
as pure research is needed in the acquiring 
of new knowledge. 
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HOW ADOLESCENTS VIEW THEIR TEACHERS 


BY 


IRENE E. GEHMAN 


Teacher of Mathematics, Lindbergh Junior High School, Long Beach, California 


S a teacher at the secondary school 
level, I appreciate the fact that dur- 
ing the junior high school years many 
children first begin to dislike school and 
to have trouble with school work. Lack 
of intellectual endowment in a child usu- 
ally becomes more evident in the period 
of pubescence than during earlier years. 
The normal characteristics of adolescence, 
such as restlessness, instability, rebellion 
against authority, hypersensitiveness, and 
the like, contribute to the difficulties of 
making a satisfactory school adjustment. 
In view of all this, I have wondered just 
what makes a teacher successful or not 
from the point of view of adolescent pu- 
pils. In order to get an answer to this 
question, I used a questionnaire contain- 
ing the following two items: (1) Think 
of your favorite junior high school 
teacher. What was it about the personal- 
ity or methods of teaching of this person 
that made him (or her) such a good 
teacher? (2) Think of the junior high 
school teacher that you liked least. What 
was it about the personality or methods 
of teaching of this person that made him 
(or her) such a poor teacher? 

The tabulations that follow show how 
these two questions were answered by 
ninety-one secondary school students en- 
rolled in the summer session courses of 
the Long Beach public schools. A hun- 
dred copies of the questionnaire were dis- 
tributed; five were not returned and four 
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were answered in such a manner as to 
make them unsuitable for use with the 
others. All-of the young people ques- 
tioned were at least ninth graders and a 
few of the girls were somewhat further 
advanced in senior high school. Thirty- 
nine boys and fifty-two girls participated. 
As is evident in the tables, many of the 
students made more than one statement 
in answering each question. 

It is interesting to note how evenly 
divided these statements are between per- 
sonality traits and teaching methods. Of 
course in many cases both of these aspects 
seem to be included, but that is not true 
of all. A comment such as “he was un- 
derstanding” refers to personality; ‘“‘he 
made the lessons clear and easy to under- 
stand” refers to teaching methods. Enu- 
merated thus, of the thirty-nine state- 
ments concerning good teachers, seventeen 
pertain to personality traits and twenty- 
two to teaching methods. The fifty-four 
statements concerning poor teachers are 
evenly divided between these two cate- 
gories, twenty-seven in each. 

Taking these results as a whole, | am 
impressed with the similarity between 
these answers given by adolescents and 
statements made by much older students 
concerning their teachers and even state- 
ments made by teachers about principals. 
Adolescents are not so very different from 
other human beings. 
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Table I—My Favorite Teacher 
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THE CHILD 


Number of Number of Total number 
boys giving girls giving of pupils giving 
this answer 


this answer 


this answer 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 


(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 
(10) 
(11) 
(12) 
(13) 
(14) 
(15) 
(16) 
(17) 
(18) 
(19) 
(20) 
(21) 
(22) 
(23) 
(24) 
(25) 
26) 


(27) 
(28) 
(29) 
(30) 


(31) 
(32) 
(33) 
(34) 
(35) 
(36) 


(37) 
(38) 


(39) 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 


Was strict 

Had a good sense of humor; was always ready to 
laugh and joke 

Was always willing to give help, even after school 
when necessary 

Was understanding 

Made the lessons clear and easy to undersstand 

Was good-natured, always ready to smile 

Friendly; always willing to talk to pupils; sociable 

Made the work interesting 

Was patient, sweet, kind, considerate, sympathetic 

Had no favorites or “pets” among the pupils 

Let the pupils have fun; gave parties 

Did not “get mad” often; did not lose his temper 

Explained assignments and requirements clearly 

Didn’t make the class work too hard 

Was thorough 

Was young 

Showed a personal interest in each pupil 

Dressed well 

Was fair in grading 

Let pupils work “on their own” 

Did not make a “lot of rules” for the class 

Knew the subject well 

Did not treat the pupils like little children 

Was intelligent 

Acted as if he were the same age as the pupils 

Gave the class a free period if they did good work 
for two weeks 

Allowed pupils to talk quietly while working 

Had a voice pleasant to listen to 

Gave no tests 

Let the amount of homework depend upon the con- 
duct of the class 

Overlooked the faults of the pupils 

Never kept pupils after school 

Assigned no homework . 

Was not always preaching , 

Worked right along with the class 

Helped pupils in outside activities and in later 
school work 

Had a wide range of interests 

Kept cool and did not make a scene when “bad 
pupils acted up” 

Was interested in his work 


TOTALS 
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Table I1.—The Teacher I Liked Least 
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Was crabby, cross, cranky, mean, impatient 
Had favorites and “pets” among the pupils 
Assigned too mych work 


Number of 
boys giving 
this answer 


of Total number 
girls giving of pupils giving 


this answer 


1 


13 
12 
6 


this answer 
24 
14 
14 
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Table Il.—The Teacher I Liked Least (continued) 


Number of Number of Total number 
boys giving girls giving of pupils giving 
thisanswer thisanswer this answer 


Did not explain things well 
Considered himself superior; would not listen to 
pupils’ ideas; never would admit being wrong 

Would not give individual help 

Was too strict 

Had no sense of humor; never smiled 

Talked too much 

Was not fair in grading 

Was not understanding 

Often said things to embarrass pupils 

Was not friendly with pupils outside of class 

Lost his temper easily 

Did not make assignments clear 

Was too old 

Never would repeat a ‘question 

Could not keep order in class 

Nosy; could not keep out of other’s business 

Was lazy; came to class unprepared 

Assigned work too difficult for the class 

Had no interest in the pupils as individuals 

Punished the whole class because of wrongdoing 
on the part of a few pupils 

Required pupils to stay after school until they fin- 
ished their work 

Was silly and childish 

Had no system to his teaching 

Assigned too much of the same kind of work 

Required pupils to make up work when absent 

Slapped pupils 

Gave too many tests 

Never permitted pupils to loaf 

Did not keep his word 

Did not know what he was talking about 

Made too many rules for the class to follow 

Was always reciting poetry 

Was loud and offensive 

Never would have the windows open 

Was two-faced 

Was not fair to Negro pupils 

Was always late 

Gave the class no supervision, not even during tests 

Was too nervous 

Always seemed to be in a rush about something 

Always wanted to be waited on and complimented 

Put emphasis on the wrong things in his teaching 

Was too timid and afraid of his pupils 

Tried to be “chummy” with the pupils 

Told off-color jokes in class 

Did not make all the pupils work 

Wasted time having the class vote about silly things 

Combed her hair and: put on makeup in class 

Was too young 

Was too out-spoken 

Took his hard feelings out on his pupils 


+ 


ww 


TOTALS 


Nn 


(4) 13 
| (6) 
(7) 
(8) P 
(9) 
(10) 
(11) 
(12) 
(13) 
(14) 
(15) 
(16) 
(17) 
(18) 
(19) 
(20) 
; (21) 
(22) 
(23) 
(24) 
(25) 
(26) 
(27) 
(28) 
(29) 
(30) 
(31) 
(32) 
(33) 
} (34) 
(35) 
— (37) 
— (38) 
— (39) 
(40) 
(41) 
— (42) 
(43) 
a (44) 
(45) 
(46) 
(47) 
(48) 
(49) 
(50) 
(51) 
(52) 
(53) i 
(s4) 
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HOW AN UNDERSTANDING OF CULTURES CAN 
AID THE DAY CARE CENTER* 


BY 


IRENE M. NORTON 


In this, the concluding section of her report on the cultural backgrounds of children and 
how an understanding of these helps nursery school teachers in their work, Mrs. Norton discusses 
the findings with respect to children of Polish, Russian, and Southern Italian parentage and their 
parents. She also draws certain conclusions from her studies, made in connection with the Colum- 
bia University Project on Research in Contemporary Cultures. 


The Pole’s reserve, formality, and lack 
of spontaneity will not prevent him from 
responding warmly to the nursery even- 
tually. To cite Mrs. L.: 


“When I first came to the nursery I 
was doubtful, but my child liked her 
teacher and I was relieved and began to 
feel happier about the place. It means 
a lot when a child likes people.” 

Mrs. L.’s case shows further typical 
Polish attitudes which seem to fit well 


into the nursery school program: 
“My mother was always calm with 
us. She had a simple way of telling 


things. She had complete trust in 
each child. She never stood over us or 
doubted us. She only said things once. 
My mother said the house had to be 
tidied up and we did it. I didn’t listen 
to anybody. I just did what had to be 
done. Polish people sit down and talk 
things over. We set a time aside for 
family discussions.” The progress re- 
port of Valentine when she was three 
years old indicates that she showed a 
high degree of self-responsibility. “She 
takes good care of herself for her age 
and asks little help from the teachers. 
She washes herself, toilets herself, and 
undresses herself with very little help. 
You can sit and reason with the child. 
If directly faced with what you want 
her to do, she will do it.” 


* Continued from the October issue, p. 110-119. 


Dr. Benet, in discussing the Poles, says 
that at a very early age the Polish child 
is trained for self-sufficiency through self - 
discipline and reliance upon his own 
spirit. Each individual is regarded as 
unique and all-important. Each is un- 
replaceable. A child learns to cultivate 
and cherish independence. Detailed in- 
structions are never given to the child. 
How he works things out is left to his 
own initiative. He is regarded as a per- 
son whose rights should be respected. 
He works independently and does not 
share responsibility, “I did not listen to 
anybody. I just did what had to be 
done.” 

The Polish parent trains his child for 
self-sufficiency through a process of 
“hardening and strengthening,” hardly 
in keeping with the nursery practices. 
The parents’ duty is to punish the child 
for his own good, otherwise he will be a 
“weakling” when he reaches adulthood. 
A Polish parent will tell the teacher to 
“Be like a mother to my child. Beat 
him when he misbehaves.” High value 
is placed on suffering as an indication of 
discipline and hardening. 

The Polish child experiences hardships 
from a very early age. He is given re- 
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sponsibility but little fondling or other 
overt show of affection. Too much at- 
tention shown a child might spoil him. 
He must not show hunger or fatigue and 
there is little to be gained by crying, 
which “‘is good for the lungs.” Children 


are drilled in good manners and are 
punished for show of temper. 


Mrs. L. in criticising her upbringing 
said, “My mother was old fashioned. 
She gave commands and wouldn’t say 
why. She would say, ‘Don’t do that 
because it is a sin! To commit a sin 
was to be struck by thunder. If I dis- 
obeyed my mother, I would turn to 
ashes. I used to shiver when it 
thundered and my mother would pray 
—I had to kiss my mother’s hand. 
We didn’t eat with our parents. They 
ate first and then we ate.” 

It was probably Mrs. L’s self-reliance 
«which enabled her to assimilate Amer- 
ican patterns of child rearing upon 
coming to New York City from her 
parents’ farm upstate. “When I had 
my first child, I knew I was to learn. 
My mother didn’t have much educa- 
tion. She swaddled us as babies. I 
listened to the doctor and the nurses at 
Bellevue who trained me for what to 
expect. I read all the books they 
recommended. My boy was brought 
up exactly according to the books. I 
have learned a great deal from the 
nursery.” 


The Russian Parents 


The Russian may consider you “one of 
us” regardless of your nationality if your 
response to him is one that elicits trust. 
You must be a person with whom he 
may be frank and pour out his soul. As 
Russians set great store by expressions of 
emotions, “pouring out the soul” is most 
highly valued. If you do not feel, or are 
unable to express your emotions, you are 
not alive. Most Russians dislike Western 
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etiquette because it hides one’s real feel- 
ings. 

Two Russian parents, Mrs. Y. of 
peasant stock and Mrs. Z. of upper middle 
class background, expressed these atti- 
tudes: 


Mrs. Y. is a displaced person of re- 
cent migration. Because of numerous 
hardships she suffered under German 
domination during the war many emo- 
tional problems made adjustment diffi- 
cult. Asked about her feelings toward 
her child’s teacher, a woman of New 
England background, she said, “Miss 
X. is correct, but she doesn’t show 
feelings. She is a cold person. She 
is nice like a seller in a store. Pleasant 
because she has to sell you something.” 
This reaction to the “New England” 
personality led Mrs. Y., who partic- 
ularly needed to be drawn into the 
warmth of the nursery as an aid to her 
personal ‘adjustment to a new culture, 
to view it only as a place to leave her 
child in safety while she worked. 
“When you have a child play in the 
street, you worry about her.” 

Mrs. Z. made the following com- 
ments, “Russians are very trusting, 
Russian people never question who you 
are. They take you into their homes. 
They have a way of feeling deeply. If 
they come into a place and the people 
are warm, you get an immediate re- 
sponse from a Russian. They will 
have a feeling of confidence. You 
won't find them withdrawing. They 
will be cooperative. But if you sit like 
some Anglo-Saxon over there, then 
they will be very reticent in talking 
and they will not be able to present 
their own problem readily. I am re- 
sponsive like an electric plate. I may 
not know you well but I am reacting 
to any mood you may be in. If you 
are sad, I am wondering what can I 
do for you.” 

Common psychic understanding is 


considered more important than common 
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business or professional interests. The 
best relationships with Russians are es- 
tablished in personal and social situations. 

Russians try to place those they meet 
in a caste or class category and will re- 
spond in accordance with this placement. 
Americans are puzzling because they are 
difficult to categorize. However it is 
important to note, according to Gorer:* 
“In all relations which are not defined as 
leader and led, superordinate or sub- 
ordinate, Great Russians who are not in 
the authority hierarchy demand the most 
absolute equality in their personal rela- 
tionships. It would appear that Russians 
do not conceive of any intermediate posi- 
tions. There is either complete equality 


or complete superordination or complete ‘ 
Pp 


subordination.” 

The Russian has great respe¢t for the 
teacher. Mrs. Z., indicating the type of 
person to be respected, said: 


“Someone to obey and not question. 
He is right, someone with wisdom. 
You are brought up to feel that way 
toward the school teachers. I was 
shocked when I saw children making 
fun of the school teachers in this 
country. Russian parents  idealize 
schools and teaching staff. They are 
not looking to criticize. If they feel 
confident that the teacher is interested 
in them as a friend and isn’t viewing 
them as a piece of block, the parents 
will be cooperative and helpful. They 
will feel free in coming to her and will 
develop feelings of pride in the school.” 


In view of the Russian’s feeling toward 
the teacher as a person to respect in a 
leadership and authoritarian position, the 
parents will tend to view themselves as 


*Gorer, Geoffrey, and Richman, John. The 
People of Great Russia, London, Crescent Press, 
1949, 


subordinate no matter how friendly and 
warm the nursery staff may be. 

The Russians believe in the “goodness” 
of people, that it may be hidden by bad 
life experience, but may be uncovered. 
The problem is to reach the soul and dis- 
cover its innate goodness. 

According to the Russians, the eyes 
are related to the soul. If a person can- 
not look into your eyes when he speaks 
to you he is dishonest. 

Russian parents are warned not to 
overindulge their children, who are given 
considerable responsibility at an early age. 
One must be careful not to give children 
admiration or to overestimate their par- 
ticular gifts. 


Mrs. Z., relating her childhood ex- 
periences in Russia, presented an ex- 
treme case of these attitudes. During 
early adolescence she was living with 
an uncle who felt overconscientious as 
a parent substitute. She was un- 
usually attractive and her uncle feared 
that the boys would turn her head. 

“I was made to feel that no matter 
what I did, it was never good. Even 
if I were complimented I was brought 
up to say ‘No, that is not good.’ Even 
to this day I am handicapped by this 
attitude. My uncle told me how un- 
attractive I was. A girl shouldn’t be 
told about her attractive appearance or 
it would make her vain. I was told it 
more important to be sympathetic, 
warm, and have good feelings toward 
others. Every day my uncle would 
discuss one of my poorest features with 
me: my legs were too fat, or young 
girls shouldn’t have creases in their 
necks.” 


All the Russian parents interviewed had 
much to say about attitudes of obedience 
and respect toward elders: 


second generation Ukrainian 
parent summing up her idea of a good 
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child: “Respect for older people and 
others is the main thing, and considera- 
tion is also most important.” In 
speaking of her child she said, “Vera 
is much better behaved at the nursery 
than at home. She likes to be good in 
front of everybody. We can take a 
little more here at home. We bring 
her up to behave well in front of 
others.” 

Mrs. Z. comments, “We are taught 
to show respect to any older person. 
If he comes into the house you must be 
very quiet and speak in softer voices. 
You bow to hjm and give him a chance 
to talk. Children are not allowed to 
butt in.” 


The Russian peasant’s general attitude 
toward the child “seems to be one of 
protection rather than great emotional 
attachment.” Intensity of feelings be- 
tween them is low. During early infancy 
nursing and toilet training are warm and 
permissive and weaning is slow. 

Mrs. Z., of upper middle class, com- 
paring her own struggle with her uncle 
with whom she lived as a child in Russia 
and the peasant children she had observed, 
made the following comment: 


“I never heard children talking 


against parents. There was a serenity, 

quietness and acceptance of life about 

them. You didn’t hear emotionalism 

—excitement in the homes.” 

“The quality most demanded from 
authority is that it should be firm and 
constant, neither too tight nor too loose, 
and, above all, not shifting capriciously 
from excessive severity to excessive 
leniency. There seems to be a general 
tendency to ‘test’ authority; if it is not 
firm and consistent, then it will be first 
disregarded and then cast off.” 

Mrs. Z. described several situations of 
firm parental authority to which she had 
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been subjected or had observed as a child: 


“The way my mother used authority 
it had such love we never felt it. She 
told us things once and we did it. We 
just accepted it and asked no questions 
about it. This was our home and we 
accepted it. Among the peasants I 
observed that the parents very firmly 
gave an order and it had to be done. 
About beating, I didn’t observe real 
beating even among peasants. I knew 
they kept straps on the walls.” 

“In the Northern part of Russia 
where I visited a clergyman’s family 
as a child it was interesting how com- 
pletely calm it was in the home. It 
was very quiet. An order was given 
the children and it was done. Author- 
ity was accepted. This was authority 
with respect and not fear. You were 
expected to do as your parents directed. 
They knew best.” 


There should be little difficulty in as- 
similating the Russian parent into the 
nursery situation where feelings of 
warmth and affection can be felt. This 
might be a problem for the “Anglo 
Saxon” worker (so described by Mrs. Z.) 
who will need to develop a more outward 
show of feelings if she wishes to reach 
the Russian parents. Once the Russian 
mother feels accepted and liked, a basis 
will have been established for helping her 
understand the objectives of the nursery 
school program with the subsequent possi- 
bility of obtaining her cooperation in 
carrying it out. 


Southern Italian People* 


First generation Southern Italians are 
content within the extended family group 
consisting not only of the immediate con- 


* Material chiefly from three Italian social 
workers—Genoeffa Nizzardine, Anne Arcaro, Feli- 
cina M. Fix. 
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sanguineous unit, but also aunts, uncles, 
cousins, etc. A friend is drawn into the 
family if he is accepted by it. An im- 
portant means of validating a close 
friendship is to choose the friend as god- 
parent to one’s child. Godparents are 
particularly important to first generation 
Italians, as compared to second and third 
generation. The godparent becomes part 
of the extended family. In Italy it is 
believed the child will inherit some of the 
qualities of the godparent, whom the 
parents wish the child to emulate. 

Second and third generation Americans 
of Italian background tend to keep close 
to the family more as a duty than as a 
satisfying experience. 


Mrs. B., a second generation Amer- 
ican, said, “I never think of nation- 
alities in my contact with people. 
Where I work I am very friendly with 
an Irish girl. My best friend, though, 
is an Italian girl was was born in this 
house where I have lived for twenty- 
two years. I am closest of all to my 
older sister. There were Germans and 
Czechs in our neighborhood but I 
played mostly with Italian children 
whose parents came from the same 
place in Italy as my parents.” 

Mrs. Q., third generation American 
on her mother’s side, said that her 
family always lived in the East Sixties 
in an Italian neighborhood, so that most 
of her friends were from that com- 
munity, although she didn’t partic- 
ularly prefer Italians. “It wasn’t a 
matter of choice, just association,” was 
the way she put it. 


The Italians have a great respect for 
the craft or vocation of each man; he is 
expected to be a master of his work. A 
teacher, too, is expected to master her vo- 
cation. Thus the nursery school teacher 
is expected to understand everything per- 
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taining to child rearing. It is also her 
duty to see that she fulfills the responsi- 
bilities of her position. If you do your 
duty, you win respect. Under the cir- 
cumstances there is no need for the 
mother to feel any concern or assume 
responsibility when she has left her child 
in the nursery for the day. The Italian 
mother may consider it an imposition to 
be drawn into parents’ meetings when she 
has worked hard all day on her own job. 
After all, isn’t the teacher similarly dis- 
charging her duty? 

However, Italians are very friendly and 
helpful. Through these attitudes the 
nursery school may persuade the parent 
to assume common responsibility with 
the teachers. 


In Italy people are either very close to © 


one, and therefore included wtihin the 
family group, of they are outsiders. The 
middle path of a friendly relationship, 
such as the nursery offers, is a new experi- 
ence, especially because the teacher is 
looked upon as an authority with higher 
status. 


Once the nursery has broken _ 


through the Italian parent’s reserve in| 


offering friendship, the teacher or direc- 
tor might be subjected to a period of ex- 
amination or testing. “How much you 


are like me and how much you are not_ 
The responses to the teacher 


like me.” 
would be personal. A gift might be pre- 
sented or an invitation to the home ex- 
tended and the rejection of such hospi- 
tality would be a great hurt. 

Constant reassurance that you are with 
them is valuable to the Italian group, 
since participation outside of the. family 
situation with a semi-authority such as 
the nursery makes for feelings of inad- 
equacy. 
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THE CHILD 


Although the Italian child is very much 
accepted and loved, he is restricted. The 
Italian mother is concerned about the 
good appearance of her home and the 
child when he goes to school. _ 

To teach him obedience, an Italian 
child is given much physical punishment. 
The more fully assimilated parents sub- 
stitute pinching and slapping for severe 
beatings. 

Both Mrs. B., age 26, and Mrs. Q., age 
24, had much to say about the difference 
between the nursery school practices and 
the Italian attitude toward discipline, 
obedience, and freedom. Both very 
deeply resented their parents’ violent 
treatment of them as children. Both 
looked upon the nursery as an extremely 
helpful and warm place and had read 
literature on child development and 
rearing. 


Mrs. B. is separated from her husband 
and lives with her Sicilian-born mother, 
a widow. Her mother once broke a 
chair over her back in a fit of rage at 
her misconduct, and on other occasions 
tied her to the bedpost as a means of 
punishment. Mrs. B. commented that 
this was “pretty awful.” She feels the 
nursery is “too free” with the children, 
however, and corporal punishment 
should be used on occasion. Depriving 
children does not work at home. Mrs. 
B. feels it necessary to spank her child, 
particularly when he shows disrespect 
to her mother. If the school were 
more severe in its discipline the child 
would not misbehave. “Italian chil- 
dren are brought up to behave at the 
table and to respect older people. One 
evening after my mother gave Tony his 
soup he refused to eat it and spit in the 
plate. That was a pretty bad thing 
to do to my mother. She told him I 
would whip him when I got home and 
I did. If it had happened in my 
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presence I might have looked for 
causes.” 


As one Italian social worker said, “It 
is pretty shocking to the Italian to hear 
a child behave rudely or talk back to an 
adult.” It is all right to talk back if it 
is a “polite contradiction.” 


Mrs. Q.’s response to questioning on 
corporal punishment: “Physical force. 
Even if you weren’t wrong you got a 
slap in the face. You knew you were 
going to get a beating anyway. They 
were too quick with the hands. You 
were always on your guard. As far 
as freedom—such expression was not 
allowed. Children weren’t brought up 
as individuals. They were not allowed 
to have feelings. In this country you 
are able to see differences, so you get 
resentment from the children. In the 
Old Country they don’t feel they have 
any choice but to accept their parents’ 
treatment. My father said, ‘If my 
father stepped on me, I can step on 
you. If I was told not to speak, you 
can’t speak!” You could see the re- 
sentment in him against his own 
father. My father was boss. I had 
nothing to say. I took the brunt of 
everything. 

“There is nothing in the nursery that 
is familiar as far as my mother’s up- 
bringing of us. (Her mother was 
born in this country.) With me, yes, 
but then I’ve learned from the nursery. 
I do object to the bad language Joe 
learned there. He began using it any- 
where. I stopped it here with soap in 
his mouth. When spanking is called 
for he gets it. Otherwise I take things 
away. It’s when he repeats naughtiness, 
then I use spanking.” 


The father is usually the supreme 
authority in the household, and “gen- 


erally speaking when a woman questions 
the authority of her father or husband, 


her waywardness is blamed on lack of 
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discipline during her childhood.”* <A 
wife must obey her husband and not 
answer back when he scolds her. While 
the father may be the authority, the 
mother is the center of the household 
about whom the whole family revolves. 
The father is not concerned with the day- 
to-day care of the children and is, there- 
fore, quite detached. One informant 
used to refer to her father as her mother’s 
husband. 

Children are very much wanted, so that 
an Italian family may be large. A man’s 
ambition is to be head of a household and 
an Italian woman’s prestige is gained 
through wifehood. However, boys are 
more valued than girls and are likely 
to be overprotected and inconsistently 
treated. Little girls are expected to as- 
sume many responsibilities at a very early 
age. 

Mrs. Q. spoke of her responsibilities 
as the oldest daughter. “I was eleven 
years old when my mother went to 
work. I had to clean the house and 


cook. If anything happened to any of 
the other children I got hit for it.” 


Summary 


The data on character structure avail- 
able in the materials compiled by the 
Columbia Research Project, supplemented 
by similar cultural data independently 
gathered, are applied to achieving two 
aims of the nursery school program: (1), 
to give to parents the feeling that the 
nursery is a warm and friendly institution 
as a means of helping them to attain 
greater security, and (2), to enable par- 
ents better to accept the program with 


3 3 Williams, Phyllis, R. South Italian Folkways 


in Europe and America. 
1938. 
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its greater degree of permissiveness as 
compared to the home. 

We found that each group might react 
differently in terms of its particular cul- 
tural pattern. In the friendship situation 
presented by the nursery, the German 
parent, with a strong feeling for class 
distinctions and a need to accept authority 
to enhance her own feelings of security, 
might place herself in a subservient posi- 
tion. The Czech, on the other hand, 
would resent any treatment which might 
not place her on equal terms with others, 
but it would take a little time for her to 
accept the teachers on a friendship basis. 
The Pole would tend to be individualistic 
and formal, in contrast to the Russian, 
who wants a warm close relationship al- 
most immediately to feel that she belongs. 
The Italian, too, would be very friendly, 
but uncertain as to her status in the 
friendship situation. 

However, each parent, as a member of 
the human race, is capable of reacting 
favorably to warmth, affection, and re- 
spect. If members of the nursery staff 
do not frighten the Pole with too much 
exuberance, or freeze the Russion by too 
much formality, are patient with the 
Czech and do not squelch the foreign- 
born Italian by reacting coldly to con- — 
crete demonstrations of friendship, they ~ 
will have a better chance of establishing 
optimum relationships with these parents. 
In the case of some German parents, as 
with any individual no matter what his 
culture, the presence of strong feelings 
of class differentiation present a problem 
in the establishment of mutually friendly 
relationships with the nursery staff. 

In regard to the program we found that 
most of the cultures in varying degrees 
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preferred greater strictness in the han- 
dling of the children. The Germans 
stressed order. The Italians and Poles 
felt corporal punishment especially im- 
portant, except those of the second and 
third generation who had been assimi- 
lated. Czechs in their own countries 
had already modified more strenuous 
forms of punishment and therefore could 
be more accepting of the nursery’s prac- 
tices. 

We found further that certain atti- 
tudes fostered by various cultures were 
antithetical to the goals of American 
nursery education: The Polish hardening 
of the child and the underemphasis on 
cooperation; the German emphasis on 
authority and order; the Russian imposi- 
tion of too much responsibility upon the 

young child and placing great emphasis 


on respect toward elders as representing a 
higher authority; the violent beatings of 
Italian children with the overprotection 
of the boys and the exploitation of the 
girls; the burden placed on the Czech 
child to measure up to an image the par- 
ent carved for him, and his subsequent 
shaming if he did not live up to it. 

We also found that each culture made 
certain constructive contributions toward 
attaining the American ideal. With the 
German it was the feeling of stability 
gained from the home. This was also 
true of the Italian as a member of a large 
extended family. The importance of and 
respect for the individual is fostered by 
the Pole. In the Russian and Italian it 
was how the child learns responsiveness 
and warmth, and in the Czech egoli- 
tarianism. 
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Schools and the White House Conference 


Schools in the United States, the Fact 
Finding Report of the 1950 White House 
Conference says, “have been concerned 
with the healthy development of the 
whole person in more ways and for more 
years than those not intimately acquainted 
with their recent history may know.”* 

Already concerned with the function- 
ing of the individual as a citizen, as a 
worker and member of society, and as a 
moral character, says the report, educa- 
tional thinking in latter years was “stimu- 
lated to delve still deeper into conditions 
conducive to the development of healthy, 
happy, and socially effective personalities.” 
This new “thought stream”, the report 
says, derived from the study and treat- 
ment of the emotionally or mentally ill, 
and can be roughly designated as “‘the 
mental hygiene approach.” Having begun 
to filter into books for teachers “in a thin 
trickle” about 1930, “it has been slowly 
but steadily gaining force ever since, and 
has by now become in some quarters a 
serious educational preoccupation.” The 
report hazards the guess that, while this 
was at first a matter of a few individuals 
making modest, tentative proposals, “by 


1 Children and Youth at the Midcentury, Fact 


Finding Report: A Digest. Washington, D. C., 
Midcentury White House Conference on Children 
and Youth, 1950. 170 p. 


now a major movement may be under 


way.” Says the report: 


The earlier educational way of think- 
ing saw man as by nature active and 
purposeful, but took it that all purposes 
were specific and learned in the course 
of social experience. The correspond- 
ing assumption underlying the work of 
the mental hygienists is that the human 
organism is endowed with two basic 
motives or drives—the drive to secure 
affection, and the drive to achieve a 
sense of competence and assurance. 
There is no doubt in the minds of those 

who prepared the digest of the Fact Find- 
ing Report as to the importance of the 
school for the development of a sound per- 
sonality and good mental health: 


The school surely has opportunities 
to influence personality in vastly signifi- 
cant ways, and there are many who be- 
lieve that in contemporary society the 
steps to growth can be successfully 
negotiated only through propitious 
school experience. It is perhaps need- 
less to point out that school experience 
can also either enhance or undermine 
whatever basic sense of trust, of inde- 
pendence, and of initiative the child 
brings with him from his earlier life at 
home. 

Moreover, if the school’s major func- 
tion, in contradistinction to that of 
other institutions, is taken to be that of 
enabling the young to understand their 
world and to come creatively to grips 
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with it, then the school has a role which 
is not only strategic but indispensable 


in the development of the healthy per-~ 


sonality. 
Considerable attention is given in the 
report to the school curriculum: 
Traditionally the curriculum has 
been identified with the “course of 
study,” and has consisted of an enumer- 
ation of the topics to be covered in the 
conventional subject matter fields. More 
recently it has come to be conceived as 
the sum total of the pupil’s experience 
in the school. This change has resulted 
from increasing concern with the whole 
personality and from a new view of 
learning, by which purposes, feelings, 
attitudes, ways of life, and personal 
dedications are seen to be learned as well 
as subject matter, and by which it is 
recognized that subject matter is not 
and cannot be learned without at the 
same time learning attitudes and ways 


of life. 
Newer Psychologies 


Whether by coincidence or not, the 
year 1950 saw what would seem to be an 
unusual number of books—psychologies, 
new texts and new editions, volumes on 
child development, guidance, mental hy- 
giene and education—most of which can 
only be listed here, with possibly more de- 
tailed comment later. 

The authors of Educational Psychol- 
ogy,” in the New-World Education Series, 
have organized their materials around the 
theme of “the Mature Person” and have 
tried to view such a person “not merely 
as a biological or psychological abstraction 
but one who is—at every stage of his de- 
velopment—embedded in the families, the 


play groups, the classrooms of America.”. 


Cole and Bruce are convinced that the 


2 Laurence E. Cole and William F. Bruce, Edu- 
cational Psychology. New York, World Book 
Company, 1950. 768 p. 
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need is for an educational psychology that 
is concerned with the current social scene. 

Thorpe’s The Psychology of Mental 
Health* is a voluminous treatment of the 
subject that covers a wide range of topics. 
Designed as a textbook for university and 
college courses designated as mental hy- 
giene, the psychology of adjustment, the 
dynamics of personality, “and similar 
titles,” it also contains, as the author 
points out, “much material pertinent to 
courses in the psychology of personality, 
child development, and educational psy- 
chology.” Two chapters deal specifically 
with the school and mental health, one de- 
voted to teacher-pupil relationships, the 
other “subject-matter and administrative 
aspects.” 

There is a new (second) edition of Hur- 
lock’s Child Development,‘ one interesting 
feature of which is the removal from the 
original text of all material relating to 
adolescence, in recognition of the separa- 
tion in university courses between child 
development and adolescence and particu- 
larly of the enormous amount of recent 
research development on early childhood. 
The second (revised) edition of the co- 
operatively prepared Elementary Educa- 
tional Psychology,® edited by Skinner, ap- 
peared in 1950, with the announced em- 
phasis still on “those facts and principles 
that can be integrated into the student’s 
own experience and made to function in 
his educational career.” 


Louis P. Thorpe, The Psychology of Mental 
Health. New York, Ronald Press, 1950. 747 p. 

*Elizabeth B. Hurlock, Child Development. 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1950. 669 p. 

5 Charles E. Skinner, Editor, Elementary Edu- 
cational Psychology. New York, Prentice-Hall, 
1950. 592 p. 
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